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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  TUESDAY,  May  27,  1941 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 


QUESTION  BOX  — 

Vitamins  in  chili  pepper0 

Why  Pale  Children? 

Food  value  of  parsley? 

Does  Milk  affect  school  grades? 


ANSWERS  from: 


the  State  Experiment  Stations, 
through  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture , 


— ooOoo — 

Letters  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  this  week  contain  a  lot  of 
inquiries  about  food  and  health.    Answers  to  these  questions  today  come  from  various 


The  first  question  is  about  the  food  value  of  a  well-known  seasoning.  A 
housewife  asks  if  chili  pepper,  used  so  much  to  season  Mexican  food,  has  any  food 
value . 

The  answer  comes  from  the  New  Mexico  Station  where  scientists  have  been  test* 
ing  chili  peppers  for  vitamins.     So  far  they  have  found  that  "chile "—fresh,  dried 
or  canned — is  rich  in  vitamin  A.    In  fact,  for  many  people  in  New  Mexico  and  in  our 
neighboring  Mexico  chili  pepper  is  the  chief  source  of  this  valuable  vitamin.  The 
tests  showed  that  the  ripe  red  pepper  contains  more  vitamin  A  than  the  green  pepper. 
Plant  scientiests  at  this  station  are  now  experimenting  with  a  small  mild  paprika 
pepper,  rich  in  vitamin  A,  which  nutrition  scientists  believe  will  be  better  for  the 
digestion  than  the  very  hot  chili  peppers. 

The  second  letter  today  comes  from  a  school  teacher.     She  writes:  "Health 
records  of  the  children  in  our  school  show  that  many  are  pale  and  anemic  every  winter 
but  improve  in  health  and  color  in  the  summer.     I  have  been  wondering  if  the  meals 
these  children  have  in  winter  could  be  the  cause  of  their  anemia." 

Poor  meals  in  winter  might  very  well  be  a  cause  of  anemia.    In  some  homes 
winter  meals  contain  too  many  starchy,  fat  and  sweet  foods.    Winter  is  the  time  fresh 


State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
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fruits  and  vegetables  and  eggs  are  up  in  price,  so  many  families  on  low-incomes  cut 
down  on  these  foods.    And  many  families  who  could  get  more  iron  cheaply  by  eating 
whole-grain  cereals  prefer  white  flour  and  cereals. 

A  recent  study  of  the  health  of  children  in  one  northern  State  showed  that 
many  who  were  anemic  in  winter  had  very  few  leafy,  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  very 
little  fruit,  and  few  or  no  whole-grain  cereal  foods.    A  number  of  these  anemic 
children  did  not  eat  enough  eggs  and  meat  either.    They  had  a  lot  of  potatoes  and 
baked  beans,  to  be  sure,  but  these  vegetables  alone  could  not  supply  as  much  iron  as 
they  needed.    This  study  showed  that  colds  and  other  infections  in  winter  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  anemia  in  children. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  says  she's  heard  parsley  is  valuable  "for  iron 
and  vitamin  C  and  all  sorts  of  other  nutrients."  She  wants  to  know  if  this  is  true, 
and  if  so  why  nutrition  advisors  don't  urge  everybody  to  eat  more  parsley. 

The  New  York  State  Station  has  tested  parsley  for  vitamin  C  and  finds  it  an 
exceptionally  rich  source.    Other  scientists  have  found  parsley  rich  in  iron  and 
vitamin  A.    But  the  flavor  of  parsley  prevents  it  from  being  used  in  large  amounts. 
It  is  good  as  a  garnish  or  seasoning,  but  no  one  would  enjoy  eating  a  great  dish  of 
it.    So  in  the  small  amounts  people  eat  it,  parsley  can't  be  counted  as  of  much  valu» 
in  supplying  minerals  or  vitamins. 

Now  here's  a  question  from  a  mother  about  milk.    She  writes:     "I  know  milk  is 
important  food  for  children  because  it  supplies  the  calcium  children  need  for  strong 
bones  and  teeth.    Is  it  true  also  that  milk  is  important  because  its  protein  is 
especially  good  for  growth? " 

The  answer  comes  from  Dr.  Abbott  of  the  Florida  Station.     She  says:  Milk 
protein  is  particularly  adapted  for  growth,  and  also  for  the  upkeep  and  vitality  of 
tissues.    The  proteins  of  milk  and  eggs  are  easily  converted  into  body  proteins.  Fo 
that  reason  these  foods  should  be  used  widely  in  the  diet  of  children  and  anyone  who 
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needs  building  up,    A  lack  of  the  right  protein  for  growth  naturally  means  that 
growth  is  retarded.    Many  studies  have  shown  the  marked  influence  of  milk  on  the 
growth  of  children.    Children  getting  enough  milk  attain  greater  height,  and  show 
greater  alertness  and  bouyancy  of  spirits. 

Dr.  Abbott  goes  on  to  suggest:     If  large  amounts  of  milk  could  be  supplied 
school  children  probably  fewer  children  would  repeat  grades.    Surely  the  cost  of 
repeating  a  grade  v/ould  be  more  than  the  cost  of  milk. 

That  finishes  the  questions  about  food  and  health  for  today,  and  the  answers 
from  scientists  at  various  State  experiment  stations. 


